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STRINDBERG’S ‘NATURALISTISKA SORGESPEL’ 
AND ZOLA’S NATURALISM 


‘FROKEN JULIE’: INTRODUCTION 


University Michigan 


EVERAL years ago, meeting one our learned 

societies, read paper putting question the naturalism 
Strindberg’s drama Julie. did not submit the paper 
for publication because felt that studies were still incom- 
plete. Later on, article entitled “Strindberg and the Prob- 
the study Strindberg’s so-called naturalistic works. Among 
other things suggested that plane reference established 
means analysis certain novels and all the essays 
Emile Zola, inasmuch was the standard-bearer literary 
naturalism nineteenth-century France. Since writing the 
latter article, have made extensive studies Zola’s naturalism. 
convinced that now have the data needed set 
plane reference for study Strindberg. 

For investigation the kind set forth the present 
study Strindberg’s Naturalistiska investigation 
comparative literature—it essential that there com- 
mon basis for Strindberg and Zola. satisfy this need, have 
set forth elements pertinent all narrative forms literature, 
namely, subject matter, language and style, setting, dramatis 
personae, situation, plot, and First, shall examine these 


Scandinavian Studies, Vol. (1941), pp. 212-219. 

This the title that John Landquist has given the twenty-third volume 
Strindberg’s Samlade skrifter. was derived from the subtitle which Strind- 
berg himself gave the drama Julie. 

This is, sure, improvement over types criteria that have em- 
ployed earlier works, for example, Strindberg’s Dramatic Expressionism 
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elements they are qualified Zola’s naturalism; secondly, 
shall employ them plane reference the analysis 
Strindberg’s Julie. 

Before proceeding the brief résumé Zola’s naturalism, 
well make certain that the problem set real. 
other words, should first answer the question: How generally 
Julie recognized naturalistic drama? The answer 
will clear the way for that which follows. 

There seems little doubt the minds most critics 
and scholars that Julie should called 
play. course, Strindberg himself gave the play the qualifying 
subtitle, “Ett naturalistiskt and wrote foreword 
sixteen pages explain the special qualities this drama. 
Moreover, his letter January 10, 1888, written the pub- 
lisher Bonnier, presents the drama with the following claims: 
tar jag mig friheten att hembjuda Svenska Dramatikens natura- 
listiska sorgespel, och jag ber icke rata det, att sedan 


Er, tysken siger: Ceci datera=detta stycke kommer att noteras 


This the kind material that tends paralyze our judgment. 
suggests that accept the author’s claims and simply repeat 
that Julie naturalistic drama. Indeed, suspect that 


something like this has altogether too frequently. 
Martin Lamm, for example, declares that Julie ett 
svenska verk, som bilda epok den 
litteraturhistorien. mer tiden framskrider, dess tydligare blir 
det, att detta stycke den naturalistiska dramatikens stor- 
Throughout the years Lamm has not been shaken this 


Secret PMLA, Vol. XLVI (1931), pp. 930-939. See also later articles 
Strindberg’s Fadren: Strindberg’s Fadren Scandinavian 
Studies and Notes, Vol. (1939), pp. 257-265, and Fadren 
Expressionistic Drama,” Scandinavian Studies and Notes, Vol. XVI (1940), 
pp. 83-94, 

Martin Lamm, Strindbergs dramer (Stockholm, 1924), Vol. 302. See 
also Gunnar Castrén, “Den nya tiden (1870-1914),” svensk lit- 
teraturhistoria Stockholm, 1932), Vol. VII, 128, edited Henrik 
Schiick and Karl Warburg. 
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stand. his latest work Strindberg, makes the following 
statements: 

Strindberg den januari 1888 Bonnier Fréken Julie ett brev, 
han betecknade verket dramatikens naturalistiska sor- 
gespel.” Han tillade: datera=detta stycke kommer att noteras an- 
nalerna.” Hari har han blivit Julie naturalismens storverk 
inom 


man bortser personernas lust att diskutera degenerationsproblemet 
och fran deras att analysera varandras dramat att 


this last statement taken from Lamm there positive 
association with Zolaesque naturalism. 

Between Martin Lamm’s utterances 1924 and 1940, there 
are many others indicating substantially the same point view. 
Hans Naumann, for example, offers the following statement: 

Worin bestand das naturalistische Rezept der Biihne? der Einleitung 
Julie,” jenem brutalen dramatischen Schulbeispiel, dem sich 
eine langsame Hinrichtung eher handelt als ein Spiel, jenem 
beriihmten Vorwort vom Sommer 1888, welches, wir glauben, die 
wichtigste aller Programmschriften des Naturalismus ist, hat August Strindberg 


darauf die Antwort gegeben, die nur durch wenige Ziige erginzt werden 
braucht.® 


Donald Clive Stuart writes that deep-lying motives 
and the complex psychology Julia are given causes the 
But the action passes world real the devices 
the naturalistic theatre can make Archibald Henderson 
refers Strindberg’s “headlong plunge into naturalism” with 
The Father, and discusses Miss Julia the same section 
too, Marion and Burns Mantle and John 
refer the play naturalistic. must even added 


August Strindberg, Del infernokrisen” (Stockholm, 1940), pp. 

350. 

Die deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart (Stuttgart, 1930), pp. 8-9. 

The Development Dramatic Art (New York, 1928), 638. 

Furopean Dramatists (New York, 1926), pp. 44, 51. 

Modern Continental Plays (New York, 1929), 699. 

Treasury the Theatre (New York, 1935), 1622. 


that myself once said the play Julie] excel- 

Our French colleague Alfred Jolivet writes somewhat 
different vein, indicating that Strindberg’s naturalism may need 
some qualification. That rummet, for example, 
pas méme que celui Pére Mademoiselle and 
“son naturalisme sera donc essentiellement 
Yet subscribes the label naturalism uncertain 
terms: 

Puis, 1886 1888, lance coup sur coup quatre piéces: les Camarades, 
Pére, Mademoiselle Julie, Créanciers,—dont les trois derniers sont que 
naturaliste, n’importe quel pays, inspiré plus vivant, 
plus dru, plus 

There are other writers who have felt some doubts about 
the kind naturalism that qualifies Strindberg’s dramas. 
Thomas Dickinson says that considered 
naturalist only under severe restrictions. naturalism 
mean balance, impassivity, and consistent external view 
life, Strindberg was not But, course, 
may reasonably object Dickinson’s definition naturalism, 
with the consequence that the remarks tend become meaning- 
less. Chandler also leans the direction qualifying 
Strindberg’s naturalism when says: “The pieces thus far 
considered [including Miss Julia] exemplify his very special 
stripe naturalism, which differs from that Becque, Chek- 
hov, Hauptmann being highly And 
McGill has variation the same general theme: 

The multiform character motivation, the numerous causes assigned for 
Miss Julia’s eccentric behavior, show that Strindberg had developed new 


and more sophisticated Naturalism than Zola any his other followers had 

Strindberg’s Dramatic Expressionism (Ann Arbor, 1930), 106. 

141. 

105. 

Outline Contemporary Drama (Boston, 1927), 187. 

Modern Continental Playwrights (New York, 1931), 29. Chandler places 
Becque, Chekhov, and Hauptmann the same category, regards naturalism. 
This should seriously questioned. 

August Strindberg, the Bedevilled Viking (New York, 1930), 275. 
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Finally, Julius Bab qualifies Strindberg general way 
that must reflect the latter’s naturalism: 

Eine wirkliche Bereicherung des Konzerts brachte zum ersten- 
mal der Andersen, dessen wohl auch das erste skandinavische 
Buch sind, das recht eigentlich der Weltliteratur Und mit diesem Buch 
ist auch die Grundnote des skandinavischen Wesens endgiiltig festgestellt, eine 
Melodie, die sich allen Variationen doch noch bei Hamsun 


und Strindberg feststellen das seltsam organische Ineinander von Phan- 
tastik und 


There can question but that Julie has been 
widely regarded naturalistic play. According some, this 
means that the play fulfills the requirements Zola’s natural- 
ism. According others, Strindberg wandered from Zola 
even created different kind naturalism. Our task de- 
termine what relationship exists between Zola’s naturalism and 
Strindberg’s Julie. 


Zola’s Naturalism: Résumé 


The following material has been taken from study which 
have made Zola’s has been derived especially 
from analysis the twenty novels comprising the Rougon- 


Macquart and the critical opinions set forth Zola 
his many essays and 

The Term Nature. First all, should know what Zola 
meant the word “nature,” for that word the source 
much confusion and misunderstanding. Zola was monistic 
outlook; hence, there dualism nature and God, the 


Lebenden,” Das deutsche Drama, edited Arnold 
(Miinchen, 1925), pp. 658-659. 

The study was carried for period two years, from 1940 1942. 
has not been published any form this time. 

The Fortune the Rougons, curée, ventre Paris, conquéte 
Plassans, faute Mouret, Son excellence Eugéne Rougon, L’Assommoir, 
Une page d’amour, Nana, Pot-Bouille, bonheur des dames, joie vivre, 
docteur Pascal. 

Mes haines, roman expérimental, Documents littéraires, naturalisme 
Nos auteurs dramatiques, Les romanciers naturalistes, Une campagne: 
1880-1881, Nouvelle campagne, vérité marche, Correspondance: lettres 
jeunesse, Correspondance: les lettres les arts, and the Preface Thédtre. 


real and the ideal, the body and the soul. There division 
natural and supernatural, even natural and nonnatural. 
There only that part nature which known and that part 
which unknown, both being attributes one thing. Again, 
nature cannot comprehended through dream, ecstasy, prayer, 
revelation; can understood only through the scientific in- 
vestigation phenomena. Indeed, Zola the term “nature” 
could mean but one thing: the complex phenomena that can 
apprehended means the senses. other words, any- 
thing that can described scientifically enters into the whole 
that called nature. 

this concept nature clear that the point view 
scientific, that science provides the only modus operandi. the 
primary limitation imposed Zola his kind naturalism. 
Whatsoever can determined scientifically can admitted 
proper material; all else 

Subject Matter. work literature necessarily content- 
in-form. There thus the primary subject, the general field 
exploited; and there the secondary subject, the particular 
phase the field worked into art form. primary subject 
matter Zola specified all nature and all man. Obviously the 
naturalistic writer responsible for knowledge man and 
nature only the extent that science has furnished can furnish 
proper data. Secondary subject matter, that the content 
which exists artistic form, variously qualified. must 
manifestation the contemporary scene, susceptible 
scientific control. Assuredly the artist must keep himself abreast 
the times regards scientific knowledge; moreover, must 
exact, impersonal, and objective the treatment the 
subject. The subject limited art well science, but 


This concept nature admittedly not acceptable the dualist, but 
not therefore privileged employ his own definition the analysis 
Zola’s naturalism. may well question the validity Zola’s primary postulate, 
but must use study the pattern Zola’s naturalism. Henri Mar- 
tineau, for example, his book roman scientifique d’Emile Zola, médecine 
les Rougon-Macquart (Paris, 1907), weakens his whole case against Zola 
failing declare the outset that quarrels with the concept nature. Only 
when reach pages 242-245 discover that Martineau fervent dualist 
who utterly contemptuous the monistic point view. 
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the one may not falsified the There are, further- 
more, good bad subjects, none socially acceptable in- 
acceptable; every aspect man and nature may employed 
naturalistic literature. Zola requires only that what used 
true, and truth that which can established scientifically. 

Language and Style. Zola said that naturalism has nothing 
with rhetoric. other words, writing certain way, 
whether according specific rules composition imitation 
so-called masters, will not make work naturalistic. Vocabu- 
lary alone and sentence structure alone are not determining 
factors. Zola emphasized this point very strongly. felt that 
language the writer’s tool for the presentation his investiga- 
tions nature; being instrument, language should never 
employed and for itself. 

Although naturalism may not qualified rhetoric, the 
reverse nevertheless true. Sheer lyricism, quaint archaisms, 
jargonesque prestidigitation, sesquipedalianism, linguistic vir- 
tuosity, and little understood dialects have place natural- 
istic literature. Inasmuch the setting the contemporary 
scene and the dramatis personae are figures the author has 
known, follows that the language should the writer’s 
own day. should communicable, simple, forceful, frank, 
and clear the reader. The dialogue should always natural 
the speakers, for speech manifestation the social en- 
vironment. There should orgies description, con- 
fusion instrument and art 

Setting. Zola the setting milieu was the highest 
importance, owing the fact that qualified dramatis per- 
sonae. Indeed, the influence milieu human beings 
powerful that person’s character, struggles, and actions can 
scarcely understood unless the environment analyzed. 

Zola never forgot that was artist. recognized that art times 
has create illusions actuality. knew, for example, that could not have 
actual sun actual river the stage. the same time, was opposed 
suns and rivers distorted the imagination. They should conform actual- 
ities closely possible. 

novels like faute l’abbé Mouret and ventre Paris, Zola em- 


ployed lengthy descriptions. Some his critics would point them evidence 
Zola’s failure follow his own specifications. 


q 

4 

q 

: 

¥ 
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result, the failure define milieu constitutes partial 
failure define dramatis personae. Zola did not, course, 
stress the presentation milieu and for itself. Setting 
great significance only because figures emerge from and are 
marked it. 

Both the physical and the social setting are presented 
the extent needed for the understanding the dramatis 
personae. Inasmuch the author familiar with the 
environment that knows all the details—in fact, has lived 
the milieu presents—it obvious that naturalistic litera- 
ture only the contemporary scene will presented. This auto- 
matically bars historical novels and dramas, matter how well 
they seem create illusion reality. also bars that type 
literature which presents contemporary scenes lands and 
environments which author has only heard which 
has simply visited passing quickly from place place. 

observe that Zola himself limited the setting his own 
country, France, and the contemporary period, the Age 
Napoleon III. Even the stories reports set forth the 
dramatis personae, there very rarely any wandering from the 
immediate French scene. Moreover, Zola used the scenes with 
which was most familiar—Aix, Paris, Medan—for the ma- 
jority his novels. addition, fortified himself with read- 
ings and going over the ground personally. did not write 
Germinal, for example, without making first-hand investiga- 
tion mining region, nor béte humaine without some ex- 
perience with the railroads. 

The naturalistic author must thus have adequate knowledge 
both the geosciences and the social sciences. With regard 
the latter, must informed the various institutions 
society: economic, political, domestic, educational, moral, 
religious, and communal. must know all the cultural aspects 
the milieu, the large well the small. 

Zola insisted the contemporary scene all its phases— 
geographic, thingal, and social. other words, the setting 
the immediate environmental complex the dramatis personae 
employed work literature. The author should know the 
environment virtue living it; should limn ob- 
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jectively and exactly possible. should understand that 
while setting itself not primary importance, has the 
highest significance relation dramatis personae, their 
characters, their struggles, their actions. 

Dramatis Personae. Zola points dramatis personae the 
most important element literary work. The general subject 
matter all nature and all man, but nature apart from man 
not importance literary naturalism. Thus the stress 
dramatis personae makes Zola’s naturalism decidedly anthro- 
pocentric. not nature with without man; nature 
with man the center, the focal point interest. 

Men live particular environments. individual and his 
fellow men emerge from milieu, and they are studied terms 
that milieu. Inasmuch Zola specifies the contemporary 
scene, requires contemporary figures; fact, demands the 
depiction those with whom the author has again and again 
rubbed elbows. Zola not concerned with his fellow men ab- 
stractions, qualified generally good, bad, and indifferent; 
interested actual human beings. And author should 
know these ,persons intimately knows the setting, for 
literature. Zola actually goes far state that the dramatis 
personae should recognizable the readers derived from 
their fellows. 

This last matter brings the question representative 
figures. Zola eschewed the rare, the uncommon, the unusual. 
also avoided types, figures qualified chiefly profession, 
sex, temperament, trait, the like. Eugéne Rougon, for exam- 
ple, taken representative figure among the poli- 
ticians the Second Empire, even though his life was individual. 
too, Gervaise Macquart representative lower-class 
working women Paris; Aristide Saccard, financial manipula- 
tors; Anna Thérése Coupeau, Nana, the demimondaines. 
The lives, struggles, and actions are all individual, yet not un- 
usual rare. They are representative large groups people. 

Dramatis personae are analyzed scientifically; that is, 
they must qualified biologically and socially. According the 
one, each human being organism possessed immediate 


physiological phenomena, conditioned heredity. Likewise, 
each qualified the physical and social environment. For 
convenience analysis, one may study dramatis personae 
terms biological, social, and literary status. For Zola, the last 
must determined fully possible the other two. Thus 
there are heroes, heroines, wholly good figures, none 
wholly evil; there are simply dramatis personae representative 
individuals the genus Homo sapiens. 

Within the limits the art medium, dramatis personae 
should presented completely possible. That is, Zola 
wanted create the illusion actuality not temporarily 
hypnotizing the reader, spectator, that dramatis personae 
seem real, but deriving figures immediately from 
Thus Zola’s dramatis personae come from specific families, 
they live particular towns, they are given ages, and they 
are certain physical statures. They have given names and sur- 
names; they are dressed accordance with the demands the 
milieu. Finally, the life about certain figures are dis- 
gustingly filthy, they are not scrubbed for artistic 
presentation; and they are ugly repulsive, they 
must not beautified the least. The dramatis personae 
should presented exactly and completely possible. 

Situation. Zola said nothing about literary situation, that is, 
not terms fundamental conflict arising from the opposi- 
tion the same time, however, his dicta provide 
definite limitations for situations. Fundamental and secondary 
conflicts must obviously derived from life, from the con- 
temporary scene. Thus the forces employed must also biologi- 
cal and environmental. The abstract, the imaginative, and the 
nonnatural are all excluded. 

Situations are acceptable Zola’s naturalism they set 
forth complexes forces that are completely biological and 


This stress the immediate important. Historical figures are derived 
from life itself but they are not from the immediate scene. Hence they are not 
employed naturalism. 

See articles Analysis Literary Situation,” PMLA, 
Vol. (1936), pp. 872-889, and and Character ‘Till 
PMLA, Vol. LIII (1938), pp. 886-902. 
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social; that is, the battles the sexes, the brethren, the genera- 
tions, and the in-laws, well the conflicts representing 
polarity interests the economic, political, religious, educa- 
tional, and moral institutions. Situations are not acceptable, 
however, they exploit conflicts among gods, man and God, 
soul and body, and the like. Again, they are not acceptable 
they introduce forces which have not been can not de- 
termined scientifically. result, there are fairies, guardian 
angels, deus machina, supersensory phenomena oc- 
casion miracles. Even the author not interpose himself for 
the sake introducing change the situational complex; 
neither add nor take away. Patently, naturalistic situations 
are those conflicts, and only those, which arise because col- 
lisions interest among actual people actual milieux. 

Plot. The pattern action determines the plot narrative. 
Certain common phases the patterns long used authors 
have been qualified terms like the following: exposition, 
nouement complication, development, crisis, climax, de- 
nouement resolution, and catastrophe. just common sense 
the part author provide sufficient explication for 
readers and spectators understand work literature; too, 
must introduce forces provide for action. Again, 
forces may push actions only given extent with the result 
that turning point reached. Finally, forces are disposed of, 
and action comes end. Whatever call the various 
steps phases action, they are the constituent elements 
plot; and through them the pattern action created. 

All these phases plot have been handled purely ar- 
bitrary ways authors whose chief interest has been the de- 
sign the action. For the naturalistic artists, the other hand, 
life the source all action; hence plots should based 
actions arising from conflicts engendered actual men actual 
milieux. Writers should study and record the struggles and ac- 
tions the people given environment. This does not mean 
that writers are powerless, for there much done the 
way selection and arrangement; but does mean that they are 
not free construct plot without paying close attention 
actions life. While they must work artists, they must also 


7 
4 
q 
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subject their work scientific control. other words, they are 
limited those actions which can observed objectively and 
checked for truth falsity data. 

Specifications for plot the naturalistic work literature 
may formulated somewhat follows: Actions should 
representative that which the artist observes the con- 
temporary scene, the part with which personally very 
familiar through having lived it. The actions should the 
result natural situational forces, developed according the 
directions indicated in, and provided by, life itself, rather than 
according the whims clever schemes the author. Any 
lacunae plot development—that is, steps not observed ob- 
servable the actions men, women, and children—are 
filled scientific guesses, the author securing the maximum 
error the guesses. Finally, plots are organically complete 
actions. Although they may set forth merely fragments 
existence, they nevertheless are works art and, such, de- 
mand completeness. 

Zola wrote much about the action being the result mere 
recording events, but also stressed the fact that was 
working artist. Hence imperative that not make 
the mistake translating the phrase 
work, even though fragment life The un- 
talented scribbler may secure nothing more than fragment 
story from lambeau d’existence, but the talented artist will 
select those fragments life that will provide him with organi- 
cally complete actions. 

Theme. Authors naturalistic works are not introduce 
guiding ideas, moral otherwise, into their writings. other 
words, there authorial direction way didacti- 
cism, preachment, propaganda, moralizing. Life, according 
Zola, has its own lessons; consequence, the author pre- 
sents the data pertaining personages active particular 

quite impossible take the complete action anyone’s 


life and put into work art, work literature never derived from 
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milieu, will giving the reader all that the latter needs for 
the purpose deriving the lessons implicit the lives men. 

obvious that Zola would rule out all problems, theses, 
morals, and other directive ideas assumed the author prior 
during writing. The lesson, any, always something 
subsequent the action, not prior it; and determined 
the action. Only this way can author abide the purpose 
depict life and not distort use the author’s 
imagination. 

Conclusion. brief, observe the conditioning elements 
Zola’s naturalism the following: (1) monistic and 
views nature terms the complex phenomena appre- 
hended the senses. (2) anthropocentric. (3) The controls 
are art and science, neither one which may distort the essential 
elements the other. (4) The subject matter all nature and 
all man. (5) The contemporary scene exploited, physically and 
socially. (6) Dramatis personae from the contemporary scene are 
selected and analyzed biologically and socially. (7) The forces 
the situational complex are all scientifically determinable. 
(8) The plot derived from the struggles and actions actual 
people observed the author actual milieux. (9) The author 
remains impersonal; does not moralize, nor does manipu- 
late environment, dramatis personae, and actions for the pur- 
pose stressing idea concept. (10) The illusions 
reality art are based actualities life. (11) Representa- 
tive elements—settings, dramatis personae, situations, actions, 
modes speech—are selected, and not the rare, exotic, 
unusual. 

With this plane reference believe that now 
position make profitable study Strindberg’s 
Julie. object this time not determine whether 
not the drama may called naturalistic. have already said, 
simply desire examine the drama the light Zola’s 
naturalism. 
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NOTES WORDS THE ELDER EDDA 


ALBERT STURTEVANT 
University Kansas 


Semantic and Syntactical Notes 


INCE the meanings words often depend upon their syn- 

tactical usage, have not made separate headings for these 
two categories. 

(1) plural usage. kenning for ‘heart,’ 


Eiskgld vil etin lata 
ept penna dreyra drykk. 


Here ‘the heart,’ represents morsel food, which 
Regin intends eat after Sigurd has roasted over the fire. 
The plural usage therefore, may best explained 
collective, referring the various portions the heart food. 
Now, will noted that Snorri lists the plural form 
kenning for ‘heart,’ never the singular form possible 
therefore that Snorri, who may not have been well acquainted 
with this rare kenning, based his example the word directly 
upon its occurrence 31, and therefore listed the 
plural instead the singular form. 

(2) Slita aldri saman ‘to live life together.’ The usual sense 
slita ‘to tear apart, rend; destroy.’ But connection with 
the word for ‘life’ (aldri, @vi) the verb slita obviously means 
‘to pass, live one’s life.’ this occurs 14, 
(Vit skulum okkrum/aldri saman, “Sigurd and 
shall now live our lives [in the other world] and 
Fj. 50, satt, vit slita aldri saman, 


All references to, and quotations from, the Elder Edda are based upon 
Gering’s fourth edition (Paderborn, 1922). 

Cf. Edda Snorra Sturluson (Arnamagnaean ed.; Copenhagen, 1848-1887) 
and 493, 24. 

For the confirmation this sense see Gering’s discussion Sijmons- 
Gering, Kommentar den Liedern der Edda (Halle a.S., 1931), Vol. II, 
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true that two shall live our lives together”). For this 
sense slita suggest the following semantic development: 
slita ‘to tear apart’>‘to tear apart for distribution’ (cf. Germ. 
verteilen) share.’ For semantic parallels compare scieran 
‘to shear, cut’: scearu ‘part cut Eng. share, noun and 
verb; ‘divide,’ deila vid ‘to share (in activities) with, 
deal with’: Mod. Scan. dela (Swed.): dele (Norw.-Dan.) 
‘to divide, share’ (cf. dele livet sammen). will noted that 
the phrase aldri slita saman the verb has dative rection 
(probably dative respect). The idiom may therefore 
literally translated ‘to have share life together’ (cf. 
Germ. Leben teilnehmen) =‘to live life together.’ 

(3) Kostum (kosti) drepa. This idiomatic use the verb 
drepa occurs Am. 69, (Kostum drepr kvenna/karla ofrtki) 
can doubt about the meaning the verb drepa these 
passages; all our dictionaries render correctly ‘to 
make worse, ruin.’ The question is: How did the verb drepa 
this connection develop this idiomatic sense? 

calls attention the legal phrase drepa nidr ‘to 
keep down, suppress, quash’ (cf. drepa illu ordi ‘to quash 
bad report’). Here the dative most probably instrumental 
(cf. drepa hofdi nidr ‘to lower one’s head’). But may ques- 
tioned whether the datives kostum: kosti our passages repre- 
sent instrumental function, and they not, then the 
phrase kostum (kosti) drepa could not have originally meant ‘to 
strike 

suggest different semantic development drepa, viz., 
‘to strike blow to’ (with either indirect object 
the thing affected, der injure, 
make worse,’ for which compare Eng. ‘to deal blow to’=‘to 
inflict misfortune upon,’ and stroke misfortune.’ This in- 


Ordbog over det gamle norske sprog* (Kristiania, 1883-1896), 
Vol. 265*: “forringe (jvf. drepa nidr).” Cf. also Finnur Lex. 
(Copenhagen, 1913-1916), noget ned, and Neckel, 
(Heidelberg, 1936), 23*: Ruhm ‘niederschlagen,’ verschlech- 
tern.” 

Cf, the dative case after verbs ‘injury,’ such bana, bella, granda, meina. 
See Nygaard’s Norroen Syntax (Kristiania, 1905), §102, 102. 
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terpretation gives simple and satisfactory rendering these 
passages: Kostum drepr kvenna/karla (69, 1), literally, 
superior strength men deals blow women’s 
“It makes their lot drap kosti (94, 1), 
blow was then quickly dealt (drap, impers.) fortune” 
affairs then quickly took bad turn.” 

(4) The adjective ‘frightful, The adjective 
occurs only once the Elder Edda, viz., 27, 
Freyju? The adjective here generally 
taken mean ‘frightful, Just how the word gets this 
meaning not explained. Only the context can suggest this 
sense (as applied Freyja’s eyes), but for the basic sense 
the word some reasonable etymology should offered. 

Both and derive the stem 
syllable from the prefix and- ‘over against, 
opposite’ and interpret the literal sense the word 
straight at.” But this interpretation must discarded for the 
simple reason that the adjectival suffix denotes the 
idea ‘provided with, having’ (cf. ‘provided with 
mane’ [fax], OHG stein-oht ‘stony,’ etc.) and therefore could 
not attached adverbial stem (and-). 

suggest therefore that the stem syllable 
represents the root *and- ‘breath, life, spirit’ the inde- 
pendent substantives The sense could then 
have been ‘provided with spirit, animated’ (cf. Lat. anima: 
gleaming, This sense supported 
the fact that the next line Thrym says: fire 
burning from her eyes” augum/eldr brinna). 

The adjective occurs elsewhere only once, viz., 
the Ulfr Uggason, where used with reference 


Cf. Gering, den Liedern der Edda (Halle a.S., 
Jénsson, op. cit., “barsk, frygtelig.” 

full the face.” Curiously enough, they translate the word 

Cf. Fritzner, op. cit., Vol. III, 1088*: fast eller med Fasthed 
mod hvad der lige overfor (jvf. Lat. Fritzner, how- 
ever, does not translate the word. 

Den norsk-islandske Skjaldedigtning, udg....av Finnur Jénsson. 
Rettet tekst (Copenhagen and Kristiania, 1912-1915), Vol. 128. 
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Thor: banda Here again, the sense ‘gleam- 
ing, bright’ appropriate Thor, the god thunder and 
lightening. 

far the evidence goes, favors the interpretation 
‘bright, gleaming, fiery’ rather than ‘staring’ (Fritzner) 
‘frightful, grim, terrible’ (Gering, Neckel, 

(5) Orkosta: ‘abundance provisions.’ For 
compare Am. 58, for Hym. The basic sense the 
prefix (Goth. us-) was ‘out of, away from,’ from which the 
privative-negative force was easily derived (cf. ‘out 
one’s senses, senseless’). Less often, however, there developed 
elative-intensive force possibly through the following 
existed, never having been lacking’>‘to great degree; very, 
much.’ The transition sense ‘from’ intensive ‘to 
great degree’ perfective, parallel the perfective force (attain- 
ment the verbal action) the Germ. prefix er- (cf. er-fiillen, 
-werben, etc.). not certain that the prefix 
(Am. 58, had reached this intensive stage: (Hjalli sinn 
dag dapran,/at deyja svinum,/allri orkostu/es hann 
said) that was sad day for him when must die and 
leave his swine and all the provisions which formerly had.” 
Here the prefix orkostu may signify just exactly 
what the following clause (es hann implies, viz., ‘the 
provisions which had had from the beginning, which were 
his the intensive force being inferred from the con- 
(cf. especially the adjective Similarly, regards 
the apparently synonymous Hym. fundu 
hverjan, found every kind pro- 
the idea ‘abundance,’ not present implied 
the adjective (Bugge’s emendation). fact, the pre- 
fix may not have implied anything more 
than its earlier sense ‘from (what one has),’ with much the 
same force the Eng. re- ‘re-sources.’ either passage the 


Cf, Fritzner, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. Forraad som man 
har sin Besiddelse.” 

Volss. (ch. 37) has deyja sinum kostum, the adjective 
evidently representing the author’s interpretation the prefix (or-)— 
which has omitted—in the Am. 58, 
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translation ‘resources, means’ could fit the 
sense the passage without the idea ‘abundance.’ any 
rate, seems impossible here draw strict line demarkation 
between the earlier sense ‘from’ and the later intensive force 
possible with certain other compounds, e.g., 
grynnr ‘very, extremely shallow.’ 

(6) Okynjan ‘sexual This word occurs only 
Ls. 56, and with reference Beyla (6kynjan meira/kvama 
mep dsa sunum). interpreted Gering (Kommentar, Vol. 
395) eine person, die man als nicht zum geschlechte 
(kyn) betrachtet, weil sie derselben unwiirdig ist, also 
ein auswurf des 

Gering’s interpretation the meaning the word un- 
doubtedly correct, but has left its form unexplained. The 
pejorative prefix (cf.6-kynni ‘bad manners, unseemly conduct’) 
and the stem syllable kyn with j-suffix (cf. *kunja>Goth. 
>ON kyn) are both perfectly clear, but what does the final ele- 
ment represent? 

Okyrjan, neut., could have originally represented feminine 
verbal noun with the suffix (Goth. but later under- 
went shift gender neuter contemptionis when designating 
person (cf. the neuters flagd, skars, etc., which refer 
female monsters). Since there verb corresponding 
must assume that the original verbal noun repre- 
sented analogical formation after the model the regular 
verbal nouns (cf. bless-an:blessa, hugg-an:hugga, etc.). 
This assumption seems all the more plausible that the word 
occurs only this passage the and therefore may 
have been coined hoc the poet. The semantic development 
could have been: (originally feminine verbal noun) 
‘disgraceful sexual conduct’>(with shift gender neuter) 
woman guilty such conduct, one who (through such conduct) 
disgrace her sex.’ 

parallel example the neuter suffix may exist the 
noun mann-likan ‘figure human being.’ The corresponding 
word the other Old Gmc languages masculine gender 
(cf. Goth. man-leika: man-lica, OHG mann- 
likan could have originally represented analogical feminine 
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verbal noun ‘making the likeness man,’ but with shift 
gender neuter when designating person. The making 
these creatures described Vsp. 


II. Etymologies 

New etymologies are always hazardous, and therefore offer 
the three following etymologies merely suggestions worth 
consideration. 

(1) ‘evil spirit, Unhold.’ The word occurs only once, 
viz., the prose introduction Grm. par 
smyl hafi Since the same curse occurs elsewhere varied 
form with gramir, troll, etc., place smyl, must infer 
that the word smyl denoted some kind ‘evil, hostile spirit.’ 

*Smulja>smyl, neut. ja-stem, for which verb *smuljan> 
*smylja (=*muljan [without s-extension]>mylja) ‘to grind, 
crush’ may postulated. sure, there are s-forms the 
base *(s)mul- recorded ON, but they probably existed, the 
Mod. Scan. dialects show (cf. dial. smola ‘to 
crush, grind’; moli:Swed. smula crumb, bit,’ etc.). The 
neuter ja-stems may denote nomina actionis: compare keyri 
‘something that whips (keyra ‘to whip’), whip,’ ‘some- 
thing that steers ‘to steer’), rudder,’ hence smyl ‘some- 
thing that grinds, crushes’ ‘to grind, crush’), but when 
designating living being agentis) creature that grinds, 
crushes, hostile, evil 

(2) Arka ‘to go, journey, wander.’ The verb arka prose 
word and rare occurrence. usually combined with the 
phrase ‘according fate, fate decides,’ Am. 
92, the only occurrence the Elder Edda. 
The basic sense the verb arka was then probably ‘to ran- 
dom, you please, wander.’ 

The verb (Goth. literally ‘to act, mes- 


For the transition sense from ‘grind, crush’ ‘injure’ compare 
grindan ‘to grind’: grand grain, small granda ‘to injure’; 
perhaps also mella ‘giantess,’ this word can connected with the base 
*mel- ‘to crush,’ i.e., ‘she who crushes.’ See article MLN, 
Vol. XLI (1926), pp. 372-373. 

Cf. arki audnu, ch. 120, verse 19. 
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senger’ (Goth. dirus:ON occurs poetry the general 
sense ‘to go, journey, wander’; compare Grg. 
skalt viljalauss vegum, “If thou shalt wander joyless along the 
thou back from here over the wet Since arka likewise 
means ‘to journey, wander,’ may represent derivative form 
Grna with i.e., The could 
shortened before the combination three consonants (-rnk-)— 
fact, the form arna (with short radical vowel frequently oc- 
the middle consonant between and could dis- 
appear, either through assimilation nk>kk 
The derivative verb arka may then owe 
its existence the fact that the verb discarded its earlier 
sense ‘to go, journey, wander,’ recorded only poetry, 
favor the particularized sense ‘to messenger’> ‘to 
carry out message’> ‘to execute, accomplish,’ etc. The deriva- 
tive verb arka could then have been substituted for drna, pre- 
serving the sense which the latter verb had lost prose, viz., ‘to 
go, journey, wander.’ 

(3) ‘giantess, witch, Trollweib.’ Since the word 
denotes female monster endowed with supernatural powers 
(cf. 16, 1), reasonable assume that the root 
connected with some verb denoting act supernatural char- 
acter. One the most wide-spread superstitions was the ability 
change (cf. hamask) conceal one’s form. The root 
can safely connected with the base 
‘to conceal’ (cf. Lat. WGmc helan ‘to conceal’). The long- 
grade vowel occurs (<*hdlja) ‘Versteck’: OHG 
(cf. Lat. ‘to conceal’). could then 
have signified woman who (in some supernatural 


Cf. ‘to enslave,’ ‘to subjugate,’ ‘to 
smell.’ 

Cf. Noreen, Aisl. §127, 

Cf. Noreen, op. cit., §291, 

Cf. Falk-Torp, Etym. Wtb. (Heidelberg, 1910), Vol. 447, 
s.v. Hele. 

derive from base *gheugh- 
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way).’ support this etymology the example the base 
*kel- with low-grade vowel >ON *hyldr (gen. hul- 
dar Norw.-Dan. hulder:huldre, Swed. 
huldra fairy,’ i.e., woman who conceals’ (cf. Lat. oc-culo: 
Goth. huljan>ON hylja ‘to wrap up, conceal’: 
hottr ‘cap concealment, Tarn-kappe’ Neither 
Falk-Torp nor Feist nor mentions 
connection with the base 


Cf. Falk-Torp, op. cit., Vol. 428, s.v. Hulder; Feist, Vergleichendes 
der gotischen (1936), 274, s.v. huljan. 

Cf. Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes der indogerm. Sprachen 
(Berlin-Leipzig, 1930), Vol. 432. 
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CHARLES XII THE AMERICAN STAGE 


BENSON 
University 


LEAST four Swedish rulers have appeared primary dra- 
matic characters the American stage. For century, 
beginning 1782, Gustavus Vasa, especially the play that 
name the Irishman Henry Brooke, enjoyed spirit real, 
though spasmodic, popularity the United States, particularly 
patriotic fact, some historians have until quite 
recently maintained, probably incorrectly, that the first play 
written American and played America was Gustavus 
Vasa, the authorship which had been attributed Harvard 
sophomore, Benjamin Colman, and which was said have been 
performed Harvard students Cambridge 1690.? less 
interesting has been the curious, century-long fate Gustavus 
III the operatic stage Europe and America, subject which 
the writer has, with some treated According 
George Odell’s Annals the New York Stage (Vol. IV, 
195), the Swedish Queen Christina appeared two different 
productions: vaudeville The Two Queens, which was pre- 
sented, for example, August 28, 1837—apparently the 
Park Theater—where none less than Charlotte Cushman played 
the part Queen Christina; and separate 
Christine Sweden, which appears, for instance, have been 
produced the Bowery New York May 16, 1850. Details 
are lacking, and the writer has not yet been able find any cop- 
ies these items. They may not have been published. The pres- 
ent article will deal with light drama fourth Swedish ruler, 
Charles XII, four copies which the writer discovered recently 
while rummaging about the Yale Library search material 
another topic connected with Charles XII. Since this play 


1See the article the present writer, Americans Applauded 
Gustavus Vasa,” The American Swedish Monthly, August 1942. 

Cf. “Was Gustavus Vasa the First American the writer, 
Scandinavian Studies and Notes, Vol. (1921), pp. 202-209. 

“Gustavus III the Librettos Foreign Operas,” Scandinavian Studies 
Presented George Flom, 1942, pp. 92-105. 
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now apparently forgotten, shall here give brief account 
and its popularity part the eastern seaboard the 
United States, New York and Philadelphia, for the production 
which tolerably adequate records are available. 

Charles XIIth, the Siege Stralsund, was first called, 
was written 1828 Englishman partly Huguenot an- 
cestry, James Robinson Planché According the 
Dictionary National Biography, was “brought out” (which 
here probably means published) November that year, 
and, beginning December 11, was eventually acted some fifty 
times London, and originally least the Drury Lane 
Theatre, Covent Garden. Only few weeks after its London 
début, the play reached New York, early 1829. first 
spring offering” [in New York, 1829, apparently the Park 
Theater], writes Planché’s Charles XII Sweden, 
produced March and repeated frequently thereafter.” 
Odell then proceeds give the cast the principal characters. 
The play was given again April 25, for instance, tak- 
ing the part the Swedish king, his acting being the time 
compared with that Mr. Simpson, actor who played the 
part Charles XII yet another production, the comedy 
Peter the which appeared the New York stage about the 
same time. fact, this comedy had been given April 24, 1829, 
the very evening before the last-mentioned performance 
Planché’s work; hence the unavoidable contrast histrionic 
abilities Placide and Simpson based upon their interpreta- 
tion the Swedish monarch. 

Odell, who, the complete title his Annals clearly implies, 
more interested casts characters, theaters, and perform- 
ances than critical, literary, historical analyses dramatic 
works, makes his monumental record the New York stage 
numerous references Planché’s Charles the XII, extending 


Op. cit., Vol. III, 395. 

Probably Henry but possibly Thomas 

English comedy that had been brought from Drury Lane. Odell does 
not give the author’s name, and the writer has been unable identify it. 
not the drama” that name Andrew Cherry, since Charles XII 
does not appear this work. 
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time from 1829 1873. The record obviously not complete, 
but sufficiently large number references are recorded at- 
test the popularity the play stage entertainment. Definite 
performances are given for the years 1829, 1831, 1832, for every 
year from 1834 1840, 1843, 1846 representations 
this time’’), 1847, 1850, 1851, 1854, 1855, 1857, 1858, and, fi- 
nally, one performance recorded for November 17, 1873, ap- 
parently Brooklyn. Planché’s drama appears also have been 
translated into German Carl der auf Riigen, and Odell 
makes least one reference New York presentation 
German “im Lokale des Herrn Abelmann, 508 Pearl 
November 24, 1843. had been advertised the 
for November 21, 1843, “Historisches Charles 
the XII was, also, produced German the Olympic March 
and 31, 1851. should mentioned here, too, that August 
1854, the National theater, New York, there appeared 
representation called Iron King,” which turned out 
but another name for the same old favorite, Charles the 
June 11, 1855, give another specific instance, the dramatic 
season the Pocahontas theater ended with Charles the XII. 
Details about actors, actresses, and the various New York thea- 
ters connected with this play may obtained referring 
Odell’s work, which, though sometimes confusing with respect 
names players and theaters, has excellent Among 
the many cast members Charles the XII mentioned Odell, 
besides Placide, are (Thomas) Barry, William Dowton, Mrs. 
Gibbs, Mr. and Mrs. (Thomas) Hilson, Mrs. Keppel, Mr. King, 
Miss Melton (sister Walcot), Miss Sophia Philips, 
Mr. Sharpe, Mrs. Stevens, Miss Mary Taylor, the noted Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Wallack, and Mr. Walton. 

The plot and dramatis personae our play will discussed 


Odell, op. cit., Vol. 55. 

Odell takes too much for granted. First names cast-members are seldom 
given except the index, and where there are two three actors the same 
patronymic, often difficult know which person meant. Also, one 
never absolutely sure where performance has taken place but only that has 
taken place, and certain definite dates which are given. However, this 
sufficient information for our purpose. 
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later; but may mentioned this connection that 
“Mitchell’s Olympic,” so-called, most popular place 
amusement ever known New where Planché’s produc- 
tion enjoyed special vogue about century ago, there seems 
have been for some time definite cast players for Charles the 
XII, for their names are printed the copy before the writer 
with assignment that theater: (Charles Melton) Walcot, 
famous English and American actor, representing Charles XII, 
King Sweden; (Benjamin A.) Baker, Colonel Riechel; Mr. 
Levers, Gustavus Mervelt; Mr. Clark, Major Vanberg; 
(George) Holland, Adam Brock; William Mitchell, Triptolemus 
Muddlewerk; Mrs. Isherwood, Ulrica, daughter Vanberg; 
and Miss (Constantia) Clarke, Eudiga, daughter Adam Brock. 

Philadelphia Charles the XII was played least six 
ferent theaters and Arch, Chestnut, and Wal- 
nut Street Theaters, the National Theater, and the City and 
Peale Philadelphia Museums—between the years 1837 and 1855, 
and Arthur Herman Wilson History the Philadelphia 
Theatre 1835-1855 (1935) mentions over twenty separate per- 
formances the play for that period. There may, course, have 
been more later. Details early presentations will found 
Mr. Wilson’s work. 

Charles the XII must have been reasonably popular not only 
stage production but also printed entertainment piece 
for reading. was reprinted several times. The British Museum 
Catalogue says was No. series entitled British and 
American was included Vol. Cumberland’s 
“British Theatre”; appeared Vol. “Lacy’s Acting Edi- 
and was printed Vol. “Modern Standard 
Drama,” edited Epes Sargent. was also printed separately, 
the undated copy before the writer bearing the imprint New 
York and Baltimore (probably about 1850) and mentioning 
the title page the book agencies eight other American cities 
where might purchased. sold paper covers for twelve 
and one-half cents, certainly cheap way bringing very 


Allston Brown, History the New York Stage, Vol. (1903), 
264. 
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famous and expensive Swedish monarch before the public. 
edition with German notes and preface (and probably German 
text) was published Stuttgart, 1855. 

Charles the XII historical two moderately 
long acts, written for the stage writer who thoroughly un- 
derstood dramatic entertainment the common variety. Cos- 
tumes are described, and stage directions, including exact rela- 
tive positions the players, are indicated with considerable de- 
tail. Disguises aliases play mystifying, captivating two 
pairs lovers add the sentimental interest; there are plenty 
really dramatic situations the plot; anguish alternates with 
humor that sometimes borders the burlesque; and mild 
sensationalism not lacking, though the melodramatic element 
kept check. The character and prominence the historical 
hero furnishes glamor, and the setting island the Baltic 
(Swedish Pomerania) after Charles XII’s return from Turkey 
contributes the romantic environment. few historical refer- 
ences personal characteristics the King, the general con- 
ditions about him, and attitudes toward him; the attention 
paid the costumes; the mention the battle Poltava and the 
traitor John Patkul, for instance; and the timing the play 
(1715)—all serve provide much semblance local color 
seems necessary. get glimpse the King’s obstinacy and 
hear rumors his famous aloofness wine, women, and song; 
but still Planché’s work Charles XII very human indeed, 
even toward women, and probably acts quite differently from 
what did real life. brought out, however, that is, 
above all, fighter, who lives like ordinary common soldier, 
that honest and never breaks promise, and that 
generous when has anything give away, titles military 
rank, for example. Unwarranted reports about his cruelty and his 
ideas justice and discipline heighten the tension the action, 
but the end found very just. even discusses mat- 
ters debt. The picture the King the whole very favora- 
ble. The play, though slight, any, literary value, makes inter- 
esting reading pure, inoffensive pastime. The plot follows: 

Major Vanberg has been banished under false charge 
treason, but has secretly returned Swedish Pomerania, where 
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keeps small inn, the island Riigen, under the assumed 
name Firmann. The King comes the inn, the disguise 
private officer, and stranger arouses much curiosity. 
The mayor the town, Triptolemus Muddlewerk, considers the 
stranger suspicious character and proceeds catechize him 
his ancestry. The King cleverly answers Muddlewerk’s questions 
for some time without revealing his identity but last avows 
that Charles XII, whereupon their amazement all kneel 
except Muddlewerk, who manages disappear suddenly. 
the interim Ulrica, the daughter Vanberg, works through her 
lover, Gustavus Mervelt, establish the innocence her 
father. Others help.—Between the first and second acts, Vanberg, 
battle with the Danes, saves the King’s life, and the termi- 
nation, after all confusions have been cleared up, the King sat- 
isfied that Vanberg has been falsely accused and makes him 
general. Gustavus Mervelt made count. All ends 
delightful, idealistic character Adam Brock, who after learning 
that Charles XII recognizes debt money which owes 
him, refuses paid kind, though the King, likewise refus- 
ing outdone generosity, grants various other boons, and 
commissions his son captain. Even the selfish, scheming, clown- 
ish Muddlewerk, who had hoped make fortune betraying 
Major Vanberg the authorities, allowed retain his posi- 
tion burgomaster his town. 

word more may said about the success and estimation 
Charles the XII London. have already pointed out that 
was played about fifty times that city. Here are few lines 
from the Introduction” the copy the play before 
me, which throw more light the question: 


This one Mr. Planché’s excellent dramas. Its success its first representa- 
tion was immediate and Intrinsically meritorious is, 
probably owed much its popularity the admirable acting which was 
sustained. Contemporary accounts assert that (W.) Farren, Charles the 
Twelfth, performed with unusual effect. His costume was exact and charac- 
teristic, that the audience were once reminded the familiar pictures the 
Swedish monarch. Nor was his conception the character less correct than his 


Some Account the English Stage 1660-1830, Vol. (1832), pp. 
459-460, 
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external imitation. was rough, peremptory, dominant from habit and the 
consciousness power, parsimonious and simple action, quiet, dignified and 
regal the proper acceptation the phrase. His attitude, deportment, and 
speech the scene where (being unknown) officious Burgomaster (Muddle- 
werk) examining him, under the suspicion that the proscribed Vanberg, 
was excellent piece have rarely, ever, seen drama 
this class got perfect style, nor one which possessed more sterling 
attractions. The parts were literally individualised the attention given the 
performers costume, and the careful study manners and historical charac- 
teristics. 

Upon the literary merit piece exclusively written for representation, 
almost supererogatory offer remark. few meagre hints the Life 
Charles the Twelfth, are said have furnished the author his materials for the 
drama. has shown consummate knowledge the arts effect character, 
stage grouping and situation, every scene the piece. possesses, however, 
something higher than what technically termed melodramatic interest, 
could never have afforded such actors Farren and Liston [who played the 
part Adam Brock] opportunities exercising their powers acceptable. 

are indebted for the copy from which the present edition taken, 
Mr. Mitchell, the Olympic Theatre, New York, whose establishment the 
drama frequently performed very finished and spirited style. 


Two facts appear from the lines quoted: (1) The American 
headquarters for Charles the XII hundred years ago was the 
Olympic Theater New York. (2) Even the above testimony 
smacks little superfavorable advertising propaganda, 
obvious that Planché’s play, because its name, certain intrin- 
sic dramatic qualities, appropriate costumes, and good acting, 
retained more than moderate stage success both sides the 
Atlantic, and this for more than thirty years. doubt was 
played some places for which longer have available rec- 
ords. Though not great moment perhaps, interesting 
chapter the history cultural-historical relations between 
Sweden and America. 
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THE SENDING 


ALEXANDER KRAPPE 
Princeton, New Jersey 


this article will recall the classical description 
the spell cast upon Grettir the Strong old witch bent 
upon his ruin: 

The autumn passed, and but three weeks remained till the winter. The old 
woman asked driven the sea-shore. asked what she was going 
do. 

small thing only,” she said, maybe the signal greater things 

They did she asked them. When they reached the shore, she hobbled 
man could bear his shoulder. She looked and bade them turn over 
before her; the other side looked had been burned and smoothed. She had 
small flat surface cut its smooth side; then she took knife, cut runes upon 
it, reddened them with her blood and muttered some spells over it. After that 
she walked backwards against the sun around and spoke many potent words. 
Then she made them push the tree into the sea, and said that should 
Drangey and that Grettir should suffer hurt from it. Then she went back 
Vidvik. 

The tree stump floats Drangey, where its uncanny proper- 
ties are recognized Grettir, who pushes out sea, giving 
strict orders not carry home for possible use firewood. 
The tree is, however, washed ashore second time. The servant, 
disregarding his master’s instruction, brings home. Grettir, 
not knowing what tree was, takes his axe split the wood; but 
the moment the axe touches the tree turns flat and glances off 
into Grettir’s right leg, entering above his right knee and piercing 
the bone, causing serious wound. Too late does recognize 
the fateful log. His premonitions are realized: his wound begins 
fester and, helpless result his illness, succumbs 

the onslaught his enemies.! 

The belief the power the tree trunk 
the Grettissaga such one—did not die out with the Middle 
Ages. the Protestant minister Sera Snorri who 
lived the seventeenth century and who did not enjoy exces- 


Grettissaga, chaps. ff. 
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sive popularity with his parishioners, related that one 
occasion certain peasant particularly hostile the man 
God prepared log wood carving into its surface runes 
which had the power striking with blindness whoever should 
read them. This log caused float the rectory. The min- 
ister, less perspicacious than Grettir, fell into the trap: read 
the runes and lost his sight but managed recover his own 
arts. then removed the runes from the log and sent back 
him who had prepared it, with the curse: thou his 
slayer should venture use thee again nefarious 
The peasant picked and started carve fresh runes de- 
signed ruin the minister completely. But his knife, like Gret- 
tir’s axe, glanced off and entered the carver’s chest, killing him 

clear, course, that both texts have the same 
motive: object perfectly harmless itself prepared magic 
art, described much detail the saga use human 
verbal walking backwards,’ and 
result which sort life infused into it, and sets out 
its nefarious mission. The query arises: Are this belief and the 
practice based upon peculiar Iceland? The question must 
answered the negative. 


the conditional curse cf. Eggers, Die magischen der 
altislindischen Prosaliteratur, Leipzig, 1932 (Form und Geist, Bd. 27), 11. 

Filhés, Berlin, 1889, Vol. pp. 258 

Eggers, op. cit., pp. 

Vries, Altgermanische Berlin-Leipzig, 1935, 
Vol. II, 57; Robinson Hastings’ Encyclopaedia Religion and 
Ethics, Vol. pp. 714 ff.; Eitrem, Opferritus und Voropfer der Griechen und 
Kristiania, 1915, pp. 416 ff. 

Eggers, 10, footnote 

Sir Walter Scott, Letters Demonology and Witchcraft, New York, 1868, 
265; Schiitte, Heidentum, Heidelberg, 1923, 58; Bonser, 
Folk-Lore, Vol. XXXVII (1926), pp. 276, 283; Banks, Vol. 
Vol. XXXIX (1928), 283; Joyce, Social History Ancient Ireland, 
New York, 1903, Vol. 284; The Origin and History Irish Names Places, 
London, 1898, Vol. II, 455. 
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The oldest instance this type magic leads back the 
Egypt the Pharaohs. The Westcar papyrus (p. ll. 
gravely relates how the wife certain Aba-Aner strayed from 
the path virtue yielding, her garden, the blandish- 
ment one her own slaves. receiving the news this, the 
indignant husband modelled crocodile wax and told serv- 
ant and place the river the very spot where the 
guilty wife’s paramour was wont bathe. sooner had the 
culprit entered the water, the following day, than the wax 
crocodile turned into huge living crocodile and quickly de- 
voured 

similar story still told Kiwai Island the Southwest 
Pacific. There the wife, neglected her husband for 
rival, yielded the natural desire avenged him. she 
made model crocodile and, placing the Mauho-tiri River, 
said it: come here, you catch him. That’s other 
man fast here, that’s you catch him.” She returned home 
and sat the gable verandah watch. donned his war 
ornaments and, seizing his weapons, went his way another 
village. the act wading across the river was caught 


crocodile, which pulled him under the water and took him into 

these narratives the crocodile acts ‘sending,’ 
tale from French Indo-China ‘sending’ dispatched against 
crocodile, bringing about its 


crocodile has swallowed the daughter the king Lovék (Cambodja). 
his despair the monarch has recourse the arts magician crocodile 
hunter. The latter has square basket made which, filled with food, placed 
the water and promptly floats down the river, following the current, least 
far the mouth tributary. There stops, the astonishment all, and 
then floats that tributary, against the current. The king follows its course 
the royal boat, accompanied his suite. The basket continues float up- 
stream far the mouth another river which empties into it; then floats 
this second tributary, against very strong current. Finally starts whirling 


Wallis Budge, Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection, London, 1911, 
Vol. II, pp. 177 cf. Dawson, Folk-Lore, Vol. XLVII (1936), 237. 

Landtman, The Folk-tales the Kiwai Papuans, Helsingfors, 1917, 
142; cf. Lévy-Bruhl, The ‘Soul’ the Primitive, London, [1928], 178. 

Revue des traditions populaires, Vol. XXVII (1912), pp. 
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movement and then disappears the water. this spot that the crocodile 
found, caught, and cut open, whereupon the princess removed alive with all 
her jewelry from the monster’s 


Returning now the northern regions our globe, story 
belonging the same general type has been noted among the 
Eskimos living south the mouth the 


Eskimo boy cruelly treated the people distant village. 
finally getting away and returning home, tells his aunt the ill usage had 
had endure. She thereupon bids him fetch her piece wood. She takes 
and carves small animal with long teeth and sharp claws, painting red 
both sides and white the throat. last this wooden animal carried the 
beach and placed upon the water. The old woman then murmurs her spells, 
bidding the inhospitable village and kill all its inhabitants. the animal 
does not stir, she takes again out the water, scolding it, and lets some tears 
drop upon it, after which she repeats her injunction. Immediately the animal 
swims across the bay and climbs the opposite bank. There begins grow, 
turning into red bear considerable size. The old woman having repeated her 
injunction, the bear approaches the hateful village and tears pieces man 
finds near the river. Hiding near the village, gradually kills more than half 
the villagers, that the survivors prepare evacuate the settlement. The 
bear then devastates another village and finally returns the place his birth. 
The villagers are naturally frightened and induce the old woman stop the 
bear. She succeeds pacifying him and sending him off into the wild tundra. 
This the origin red bears. 


should clear that there likelihood this Eskimo 
tale being traceable hypothetic Scandinavian influences, say, 
through the Scandinavian colonies Obviously, 
shares far more features with the story the ancient Egyptian 
papyrus and the narrative hailing from Papua than with the 
episode the saga Grettir the Strong. There only one con- 


This method recalls those employed Europe till recent times for the 
purpose discovering the spot where the corpse drowned person lies con- 
cealed: loaf bread which the name the drowned has been written, 
thrown into the water. will then float the place where the corpse will 
found; cf. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart, Berlin, 1900, 
pp. 129, 255 

Nelson, Eskimo about Bering Bull. Bur. Amer. 
Ethnology, Vol. XVIII (1904), 423; Paul Sock, Berlin, s.d., 
pp. ff. 

also Thalbitzer, Archiv Religionswissenschaft, Vol. XXVI 
(1928), pp. 417 ff. 
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clusion possible: All these tales are based upon world-wide 
superstition, the belief, namely, the possibility endowing 
with life, magic art, the image noxious animal and 
sending out destroy enemy. The saga episode represents 
rather rudimentary form the practice that the witch 
does not bother carve such animal out wood: the log 
itself quite sufficient: its own volition floats the 


abode her enemy and contributes powerfully encompass his 
ruin. 


This type ‘sending’ means the only one known 
the Ancient Scandinavians. There existed more gruesome 
one, which consisted nothing less than the corpse dead 
man brought life magic means and sent against the person 
whose ruin was contemplated. needless say that both the 
belief such possibility and the practice derived from back 
into the times paganism. The expression sitja vekja 
used denote the evil activity witch wizard, leaves 
doubt the 

the precise manner which this brought about the 
more recent texts differ. One method procure the bone 
dead man, which sufficient produce, magic art, the 
dead man’s ghost. The disadvantage that, should the victim 
succeed laying hold this bone naming it, the specter 
(draugr) loses its power and can more 

are here the presence two universal beliefs, the belief 
the according which the seat life the hu- 
man skeleton part and the belief the power 


Maurer, Volkssagen der Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1860, 76; 
Vries, op. cit., Vol. II, 68. 

Legends, London, 1866, Vol. II, Craigie, Scandinavian Folk-Lore, 
London, 1896, 351. 

Briffault, The Mothers, London, 1927, Vol. II, pp. 706 f.; Thompson, 
221.3.2; 607.1; Soltau, Das Fortleben des Heidentums der 
Kirche, Berlin, 1906, 177; James, Folk-Lore, Vol. 
XXXVIII (1927), 344; deutschen Aber- 
glaubens, Vol. Goldziher, Archiv Religionswissenschaft, Vol. XIV 
(1911), 309. 
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the name, according which sufficient call demon 
his name order deprive him all his 

dead man spells. The dead man, who wroth being 
troubled his sleep, arises from his grave with foaming mouth. 
The magician must lick this foam and put some blood withdrawn 
from the little toe his right foot upon the tongue the spec- 
ter. The latter then begins wrestle with the magician. the 
latter loses, forfeits his life: the specter drags him down with 
into the grave. victorious, master the draugr 
and may send him any errand wishes. For this reason chil- 
dren and young people are preferred, they not have the full 
strength grown-up The dead being brought back 
life need not humans: animals will do, and eighteenth-cen- 
tury tradition knows magician named who used 
bull for this purpose, which beast effectively gored the magi- 
cian’s enemy; but the story keeps silent about very important 
point, namely whether the animal, like the man, starts 
wrestling with the magician before submitting his 

all events, there lack stories reporting the actual 
practice and the use made such ‘sendings.’ Thus the wild man 
and the wild dog sent against Icelandic farmer 
foreign merchant with whom had had quarrel, appear 
belong this general class, though the text does not expressly 
say But the parson Sera Saemundr Grindavik resusci- 
tates one six drowned fishermen and sends him north kill 
colleague, Sera against whom has old grudge, 
clear that this tradition based upon the same belief and the 
practice that grew out it.” 

these stories evidently question not much 
ghosts living corpses (vampires), i.e., those who died 
second Such need not the case, and Arnason’s col- 

Clodd, Tom Tit Tot, London, 1898, passim; Bolte-Polivka, Marchen, 
Anmerkungen, Vol. (1913), pp. 495 ff. 

Maurer, pp. f.; Powell and cit., Vol. II, pp. ff.; 
Craigie, op. cit., pp. 351 ff.; Avenstrup and Treitel, 
und Volkssagen, Berlin, 1919, 187. 

Gould, “They Who Await the Second Death,” Scandinavian Studies 
and Notes, Vol. (1927), pp. 167-201. 
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lection contains tale which the ‘sending’ bona fide ghost 
which enters house the form dark-brown an- 
other narrative the ‘sending’ capable making himself large 
small will, and the end duped and caught bottle, 
according well-known folk-tale 

Again, there nothing peculiarly Icelandic Scandinavian 
this superstition and the corresponding practice, will 
shown the following examples. 

Among the Zulus corpses are sometimes restored life for 
magic purposes. Sorcerers are said dig dead person or- 
der make him (or her) familiar, known under the name 
umkovu. accomplish this, they administer certain drugs 
the corpse, after which they run hot needle the forehead 
towards the back part the head, and last slit the tongue 
cut off the tip, that can speak only with inarticulate con- 
fused sound. These beings are sent out night work charms, 
place poison, the kraals. They about shrieking, yelling, 
and making night hideous, though presumably not while en- 
gaged the errands just mentioned. they call man his 
name and the latter imprudent enough answer the 
drawn them with irresistible power, and they soon 
finish him, cut his throat, pull out his tongue, and enroll him 
their weird 

Melanesia these dead men occasionally assume animal 
shapes. Thus Ulawa there were two familiar sharks ghost 
sharks, who did harm their worshippers but were often 
sent them kill men distance. Whenever was decided 
send one them errand, was called the priest and 
told for his servants. Presently returned with the other 


Powell and Vol. pp. 237 ff. 

Vol. II, Avenstrup and Treitel, cit., 187; the 
motive the ghost the bottle, cf. Thompson, Motif-Index, 2177.1; 
401.3.4; 717; 118; Chauvin, Bibliographie, Vol. VI, pp. f.; Bolte- 
op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 414 Lévi, Revue des études juives, Vol. LXXXV 
(1928), pp. 137-163. 

this wide-spread taboo cf. Thompson, Motif-Index, 681; 
Braz, légende mort chez les Bretons armoricains, Paris, 1912, Vol. 
pp. 357 ff.; and Powell, Origines Islandicae, Oxford, 1905, 
Vol. II, 604; Olafssaga Tryggvasonar, trans. Sephton, chap. 215. 

Alice Werner, African Mythology, Boston, Mass., 1925, 338. 
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ghost sharks, who would then fall in, their noses straight 
line. The next thing was select one them for the job, and 
this ghost shark was given some the earth from the prospec- 
tive victim’s footprints the The ghost shark named 
then went off, accompanied ghost skate, his helper, and 
the end the man was killed. These sharks were dead men. One 
them was partly human; the head was that shark; but part 
the body and the legs were those 

Similarly, the Malay Peninsula ghost, known Polong, 
may sent out wizard against the latter’s enemies 
against the enemies those willing pay him for this service. 
The Polong kept little flask but must fed with blood 
drawn from the wounded finger—which recalls the procedure 
the Icelandic wizard who revives the dead with blood drawn 
from his little 


have intentionally left out account the examples 
(chiefly the late sagas) where the motive the ‘sending’ 
purely literary, inanimate object, such doll, being 
brought life the insertion human heart. These may 
studied The very fact that they have parallel 
universal folklore sufficiently shows their artificial and purely 
fictitious character. 

For our purposes sufficient have shown that the motive 
the ‘sending’ old the Egypt the Pharaohs and that 
known this day Africa, Melanesia, Malaysia, and 
Indo-China, say nothing the Eskimos. There can thus 
reasonable doubt about the fact that both the belief and the 
practice were once common all mankind and that the Teu- 
tons formed exception the general rule. Their preservation 
Iceland due the isolated position its inhabitants, cut 
off, were, from the main culture currents the European 
continent. 


this type sorcery cf. Thompson, Motif-Index, 1294; Lévy-Bruhl, 
op. cit., pp. 115 f.; Folk-Lore, Vol. (1890), pp. 157 ff., and book Balor 
with the Evil Eye (1927), pp. ff. 

Drew, Journal the Anthropological Institute, Vol. XLIV (1915), 
163. 

Bastian, Die des Asien, Jena, 1866-71, Vol. pp. 
40f. Eggers, pp. 
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PRESENT TENSE FOR PRESENT PERFECT AND 
PAST TENSE FOR PAST PERFECT SWEDISH 


The University Nebraska 


CONNECTION with his discussion the present perfect 


Tidsformen perfekt uttryckes med...2) Presens (jimte perfekt), 
fortvaron nutiden handling, som tid skall t.e. 
Jag bor har bott) sedan tre tillbaka (men tyskan blott presens: 
wohne hier 


But when deals with the past Sundén forgets 
mention the corresponding use the past tense. 

Natanael Beckman, strangely, ignores the usage treated 
Sundén; 


Ibland kunna vilja uttrycka perfekt och present betydelse. Jag 
flyttade till Stockholm fér sedan och bor jag har bott och 
jag bor kvar. Detta uttryckes svenska: Jag har bott Stockholm 
tyska man dylika fall wohne, demeure; engelska diremot 
brukas eller have been+-presensparticip. 

Tegnér skriver: Jag redan dagar min Tuva (Tuvan maj 
1826), detta icke naturligt honom utan beror 
mande inflytelser. 


The grammars Swedish written English, except for that 
Professor take notice the usage question. 
Despite what Beckman says and fails say, fact that 
the meaning described him and Sundén and Uppvall 
expressed with the verb the present tense (or the present 


Svensk (Stockholm, 1937), §236, Anm. 

Op. cit., §238, Anm. 

Svensk (Stockholm, 1935), §139, Anm. Gideon Danell, Svensk 
(Lund, 1932), does not mention this usage. 

Adolf Noreen, Vol. (Lund, 1904), 673, points out that this 
can equally well said after the speaker has moved elsewhere. 

Swedish Grammar and Reader 1938), §132, Note Also 
Uppvall omits mention the similar use the past tense. Since also the present 
perfect and the past perfect may employed, occurrences this use the 
present tense and the past tense are Swedish not frequent other 
languages. 
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perfect, English), and, when the reference point 
time prior the one they mention, the past tense (or the 
past perfect, English). 

is, will clear, not the present and the past tenses 
themselves that impart this meaning, for adverbial modifier 
also employed, namely prepositional phrase introduced 
sedan (in the popular this may shortened sen), 
which points back over period time. Also, the verb must 
have durative meaning, that is, must one that denotes 
state that designates action capable being 
is, then, the composite working three factors—the preposi- 
tional phrase, the verb signifying state continued action, 
and the present tense the past tense—that produces the mean- 
ing that state action which has, had, previously been 
going now, was point time the past, still con- 
tinuing. 

There shall follow here some examples, which will given 
both for the present tense and the present perfect, both for the 
past tense and the past perfect. Under the headings the 
present and the past there are sentences illustrating various 
types expressions used after the preposition sedan. Under the 
headings present perfect and past perfect, examples are given 
with the auxiliary tense both expressed and unexpressed. 

Present tense: (a) skall jag dro 
sedan riktade dig! (b) Jag Miinterska 
skolan sedan tio dr. (c) Vet synden trycker dig sedan 
tid tillbaka? 

Present perfect tense: (1) Sedan mer ett sekel hava gen- 
erationer kritict och kommentatorer sig med att belysa 
den dramatikerns liv och verk. (2) Han kommer, den osyn- 

Past tense: (a) Och hennes ursprungliga nyfikenhet detta 
underdjur kimpade sedan linge med annat.® (b) 


For the meaning this term, see the article Swedish Styles and Their 
Names,” Scandinavian Studies and Notes, Vol. (1938), 

‘besiege, honor, have, love, live, be, sleep, stand, play.’ 

Here, were not for the context which this sentence occurs, sedan 
could adverb, modifying 
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vecka. (c) Men han var gift nu, sedan flera tillbaka, och levde 
stindigt flyttande fot. 

Past perfect tense: (1) Jag nu, att Laureatus var den 
stora dikt, som han hade och burit inom sig sedan 
tillbaka.... (2) var ett ord som Ulla 
sedan 

Also present and past participles may similarly employed. 
maskor not och Den fuktiga luften inne kammaren 
rusade ut, och havet kom varm drivhusluft, den 
strdlande majsolen sedan flera timmar tillbaka. Between present 
and past participles there this case distinction 
both the examples cited, the rendition made with relative 
clauses, and the participles are translated with finite verb 
forms the past perfect tense since the principal verb each 
instance refers past time. thus the time denoted the 
finite verb the clause that determines the tense the finite 
verb that replaces the participle. 

The prepositional phrases introduced sedan may denote 
period time definite length (as timme, tio dr, mer ett 
sekel) indefinite length (as tid, tid, 
tid, ett par 

The adverb may follow the expressions time; see 
especially subdivisions (c) above. some instances 
almost always employed (as sedan tid tillbaka, sedan 
tillbaka); others, not (as sedan 

place the prepositional phrase with without 
the expression tillbaka occasionally found employed. 


For the past participles transitive durative verbs have present meaning 
(intransitive durative verbs have past participle; they have supine). 

Olof Ostergren, Nusvensk ordbok (Stockholm, under sedan, 
gives another example with adverb: hon din trolovade? Tor 

Note the manner expressing the period time the following example, 
also quoted Ostergren: bodde, sen jag minns tillbaka, gumma, 
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Erika hon sig heller icke tid Here 
performs the function usually under such cir- 
cumstances pertinent sedan namely 
that tying up—with unbroken continuity—a past period 
time with the present or, the example cited, period time 
anterior past time with point time the past. 

Similar meaning, but with less emphasis the period 
time that has had elapsed and greater emphasis the fact 
continuation the present the past, are sentences contain- 
ing prepositional phrase consisting and expression 
denoting time. tredje dret rasade kriget Vinden 
var frisk (nu) andra While only these 
two examples have come under observation, evident 
from the nature things that the reference must here 
definite time and that the expression denoting time must 
preceded ordinal numeral, which must greater than 


Tor Hedberg, Torpa (Stockholm, 1888), 90. 

Vilhelm Moberg, sedebetyg (Stockholm, 1939), 332. 

This example cited, without comment the usage here under dis- 
cussion, Ostergren, cit., under pd. 

Fortuitously, notations not yet contain examples with the present 
tense used occurrences the types and nu... tillbaka nor 
sentences containing participles modified sedan (tillbaka). 
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THE FORGERY IBSEN’S DOLL’S HOUSE 


ZUCKER 
University Maryland 


DISCUSSION the manner which Ibsen presents the 

forgery committed his heroine Nora inspired part 
Professor Norman Willey’s interesting Inad- 
vertencies Ibsen’s Dramas” the May 1943 number 
Scandinavian Studies (Vol. 17) and partly number heated 
arguments between some friends after had witnessed 
performances the drama. Professor Willey believes that 
“neither the Norwegian law nor the law any civilized country 
would afford any ground for suit against Nora, either civil 
criminal court” (p. 190); some friends, the con- 
trary, held that Nora might not come off unscathed. For one 
thing, she would have admit that she had forged the en- 
dorser’s name note means which she had borrowed 
money. Frankly, feel that, matter how safe procedure 
Professor Willey considers it, should prefer that members 
family should not forge endorsements. But another aspect 
the matter that interests more than does the legal tech- 
nicality Nora’s guilt, namely: Can Ibsen’s treatment the 
forgery considered inadvertency? 

Professor Willey’s article shows that number plays 
Ibsen deviated considerably from his usually accurate realism, 
and believe that the playwright would surprised and pained 
could read the list these slips. finding that 
Homer nods” Professor Willey led extravagant conclu- 
sion, but one that probably everybody would accept: 
appears that Ibsen and his critics may have overestimated 
some extent his careful observation material (p. 
194). The realism and particularly the keen psychological delinea- 
tion life the great Norwegian are not essentially diminished 
few inadvertencies. 

Admitting these, let then turn the matter the forgery 
Ibsen’s Doll’s House discussed Professor Willey. 
states that the case the foil Nora’s action, namely, the 
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moral lapse the money-lender Krogstad: “It seems that the 
charge could not proved; for Krogstad won the litigation, 
even though Helmer and Rank still considered him guilty” (p. 
189). believe this error fact, for one his conversa- 
tions with Nora, Krogstad matter never came into 
court; but from that moment all paths were barred me” (Vol. 
VII, 72). Now, Ibsen presents Krogstad’s lapse some- 
thing that came into court,” perhaps agreement 
with Professor Willey considering that Nora’s case well 
there was not any ground for suit either civil criminal 
court. 

Whether not Nora’s action technically crime is, be- 
lieve, pretty much beside the point. Ibsen’s attitude toward the 
forgery should considered rather the light shrewd 
observation from The League Youth, published ten years be- 
fore Doll’s House. this play young Bratsberg had committed 
forgery very similar outward circumstances Nora’s, and 
Stensgaard concerned about the validity the document. 
Lundestad replies from the fund his (and possibly Ibsen’s) 
experience: forgery? Forged bills are often the safest; people 
redeem them (Vol. VI, 153). 

the possibility blackmail, then, that Krogstad hope- 
ful about, while Helmer’s fears center the very same thing. 
One may cite, course, the fact that Helmer, lawyer, refers 
Nora’s action but says this under the first im- 
pact the receipt Krogstad’s blackmailing letter. can- 
not, view all the circumstances, said giving his con- 
sidered legal opinion; the contrary, speaking ex- 
cited and scared ordinary human being whom forgery 
certainly Moreover, Nora has answered his ques- 
tion, “Do you understand what you have done?” (Vol. VII, 
170) affirmatively and thus seems admit everything. quote 
Helmer: 


(Walking and down) Oh, what awful awakening! During all these 
eight years—she who was pride and joy—a hypocrite, liar—worse, 


Quotations from Ibsen’s plays are from the standard Archer translation 
volumes: Collected Works Henrik Ibsen, Scribners, New York, 1923. 
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worse—a criminal. Oh, the unfathomable hideousness all! Ugh! Ugh! 
(Vol. VII, 170.) 


the very next page Helmer reveals what Krogstad’s let- 
ter (it unfortunate that the text not preserved!) must have 
contained: 


Oh, it’s frightful think of! the power scoundrel; can 
whatever pleases with me, demand whatever chooses; can domineer 

What good would me, you were “‘out the world,” you say? 
good whatever! can publish the story all the same; might even sus- 
pected collusion. People will think was the bottom all and egged 
you on. 


The question here obviously not one Nora’s technical 
guilt whether she would jail, but simply Krogstad’s 
opportunities creating difficulties for the new bank director. 
would seem that these are pretty favorable, for Helmer had 
come into his post reformer (Vol. VII, 84) and must have 
had rivals, not enemies, who would only too glad help 
Krogstad make good his threat Nora, this may tell 
you, that flung into the gutter second time, you shall 
keep (Vol. VII, 80). Since Krogstad has noth- 
ing lose, can surely said have Helmer the short 
hair,” and if, Helmer says him, “he evaded the law 
means tricks and subterfuges” (Vol. VII, 86), must 
considered uncomfortable opponent. 

can find nothing “factual this scene and 
cannot agree with Professor Willey’s comments it: 

Helmer’s behavior most unconvincing for lawyer; gives the case 
immediately reading Krogstad’s letter; does not even make inquiry 
determine whether the facts are correctly stated. real lawyer would have 


immediately noted the flimsiness the accusation and have busied himself 


with plan defense. However, Ibsen’s lawyers are only ignorant laymen 
(p. 190). 


this last generalization Professor Willey probably intends 
include Krogstad, who also lawyer, and his discussion 
Nora’s guilt before the law. expresses himself this subject 
very definitely and probably incorrectly his second conversa- 
tion with Nora; but whether this constitutes inad- 
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Ibsen’s part seems again very doubtful. must 
borne mind that comes blackmailer and, such, his 
aim intimidate Nora and not discuss legal matters objec- 
tively. Therefore, when says, “If produce this document 
court, you will condemned according law” (Vol. VII, 79), 
can hardly held that this necessarily Ibsen’s belief; but 
Ibsen doubt believed that blackmailer would speak this 
manner. And when says the same page, law takes 
account motives,” making statement that probably 
serves alarm Nora, but which could not for moment 
himself believe had heard law school of, say, the differ- 
ence between murder and manslaughter, which rests obviously 
motive. 

seems Professor Willey makes the error consider- 
ing the speeches Ibsen’s characters representing always the 
author’s opinion, matter what the reason for their statements. 
But probably right calling inadvertency when 
finds that Dr. Stockmann, physician who taken seriously 
the author, makes medical statement that not conformity 
with facts when his sole motive state the truth his 


specialty (pp. But neither Helmer nor Krogstad are 
that position, for they have motives other than objectivity when 
they call Nora’s action criminal.? 


the same way can hardly called inadvertency when Hjalmar 
Ekdal The Wild Duck expresses legal views that are very amateurish. This 
character course amateur and expresses stupid views many subjects, 
for none which Ibsen would wish held responsible. 
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IBSEN THE MILL RACE 


HAUGEN 
University Wisconsin 


difficult not wax humorous over some the “factual 

inadvertencies” which Professor Norman Willey has dug out 
Ibsen’s plays and presented recent There 
something involuntarily comical the idea trying decide 
whether the draft-evader Peer Gynt has has not heard Peer 
chopping the woods—in play where ship’s passengers see 
mountains that cannot actually seen from the sea, where 
shiftless ne’er-do-well the third act turns the fourth 
American millionaire, and where maiden waits through half 
century for her absent lover. seems vaguely amusing also 
demand that Hedda Gabler should have clean her pistol before 
going chat with Judge Brack. Somehow play not the 
same manual arms. 

That Ibsen erred certain fields technical knowledge 
hardly novelty students his work. Physicians have shown 
the weakness his medical analysis Hermann Wei- 
gand has called attention absence scrupulous care 
the realistic treatment detail” Enemy the 
Henri Logeman has commented Ibsen’s errors the English 
Hans Eitrem has exposed devastating detail the 
errors seamanship which Ibsen committed his narrative 
poem “Terje 

But when critic claims find new technical errors, 
should least fortified with greater knowledge the subjects 
question than was the author himself. Professor Willey points 
with some scorn the treatment Rebecca’s and Rosmer’s 
suicide. elaborates what would really have happened when 
the ill-fated pair jumped off the bridge into the mill race, 
solemnly considering whether the mill wheel was overshot 


Scandinavian Studies, Vol. (1943), pp. 185-194. 

Cf. Roman Woerner, Henrik Ibsen (Miinchen, 1910), Vol. II, 117. 
The Modern Ibsen (New York, 1923), 109. 

Commentary Peer Gynt (The Hague, 1917), 171. 

Ibsen Grimstad (Oslo, 1940). 
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undershot, and seriously suggesting that the ill-fated pair should 
rather have leaped into the mill pond. Now, seems have 
escaped him that race” only more less clumsy effort 
the part the translator render Ibsen’s 
Norwegian could miss the situation: narrow footbridge thrown 
over rushing mountain torrent just above high waterfall 
below the falls and one side mill with 
overshot wheel run water diverted from the stream through 
separate channel, probably over trestle, which the true 
“mill Professor Willey seems have the idea that the 
mill wheel directly the path the stream, that anyone 
jumping would have float down the channel against the 
wheel. But this miss the point: for really serious suicide 
nothing could more suitable than high, rock-studded water- 
fall, which would produce certain death concussion not 
drowning. More than that, “after midnight when the mill not 
would the time when the waterfall would have the 
greatest volume water, since none was being diverted the 
mill. The very phrase “ga fossen” standing expression for 
suicide drowning rapids waterfalls, common that 
given Norsk illustrate the uses the word 
“foss.” This item Professor Willey’s critique should therefore 
directed the translator and not Ibsen. 

suspect that other examples cited Professor Willey 
were similarly scrutinized, they might turn out equally illusive. 
His argument would certainly have been more convincing 
had thought terms social and legal practices nineteenth- 
century Norway rather than contemporary America. One 
wonders, for instance, how rigid fire inspection was Nor- 
wegian cities those days. Would any one have worried much 
about the fire hazard the Ekdal garret? And has investi- 
gated Norwegian legal precedents before concluded that Nora 
could not have been convicted? 

The basic weakness Professor Willey’s article, however, 
lies his assumption that Ibsen’s errors technical detail 
somehow detract from his “realism.” states that pro- 
fessed program which drama was assume the accuracy 
photography, and not even the infant its mother’s womb was 
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true that Ibsen wrote something like this 
Bjgrnson moment fury 1867. But careful reading 
the letter shows that “photography” here little more than 
synonym for planned expose the weaknesses 
his contemporaries unmerciful spirit. most improbable 
that was thinking outward accuracy physical detail. 
any case, his realism never did become photographic image 
life, such thing conceivable. not aware that any lead- 
ing Ibsen critic maintains the view that Ibsen was, intended 
be, photographer life. quote Halvdan Koht: “It was 
quote Francis Bull: appears describing reality, 
never forgets that ‘that which is, not, and that which 
not, Seven years after the bitter and (by Ibsen himself) 
much regretted letter 1867, Ibsen said, poet 
chiefly see, but mark well, see such way that the thing 
seen perceived his audience just the poet saw it.” And 
another occasion put even more clearly: “Man 
spiritual sense far-sighted creature; see most clearly dis- 
tance—details are disturbing; have get away from that 
which wish judge; one describes the summer best 
winter’s Ibsen, other words, was interested the effect, 
not the details; used the details, not realistic, but 
seem real. 

classic statement this genuinely important insight 
found little-known essay the contemporary Norwegian 
dramatist and critic, Helge Krog. Ibsen’s dramas are 
realistic the obvious sense; any rate they are not naturalis- 
tic. Ibsen did not share the nearsighted authors’ interest de- 
tails details, photographic illustration. literary work 
which ideationally determined Ibsen’s, everything sym- 
bolic. The image has value him unless also symbol. 
the typical characteristics phenomena, their quint- 
essence and potential energy, their inner significance and pos- 


Page 185. 
Halvdan Koht, Life Ibsen (New York, 1931), Vol. II, 159. 
Francis Bull, Norsk Litteraturhistorie (Oslo, 1937), Vol. IV, 392. 
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sibilities, and their reflection the human soul which occupy 
the poet—far more powerfully than the phenomena them- 

These opinions the critics are borne out the plays them- 
selves. very limited realism indeed which meets here, 
realism warped every step the passionate convictions 
which were Ibsen’s. The creator such caricatures Hjalmar 
Ekdal and Jacob Engstrand, the poet whose fondness for drama- 
tic contrasts led him into such scenes Hilda Wangel’s knocking 
the door, the twin sisters holding hands over John Gabriel 
Borkman’s dead body—and whose heroes subscribed such 
inhumanly lofty ideals did Brand, even Rosmer and Sol- 
ness—he surely not measurable any yardstick realistic 
fidelity fact. That Ibsen was not conversant with the use 
firearms with the habits bacteria may may not his- 
torical fact; for study Ibsen’s dramatic work profoundly 
unimportant. That chose embody his conceptions situa- 
tions and persons which believed might impress his readers 
with their reality observation about his stagecraft. His 
realism was particular mode showmanship, which fav- 
ored more distinctly the middle period his career than 
earlier later. Its success might best judged, not ap- 
peal the technician’s slide-rule, but the standards the 
theater. Otherwise should surely deserve Ibsen’s own gibe 
the unillumined specialist: that, For Ibsen’s 
seeing eyes did not long cling the outward surfaces the 
reality about him. They soared away into those heights un- 
realistic idealism which are the essence his being and the main 
ingredient his immortality. His poetry grew from unsatis- 
fied yearning for the integration personality and from pas- 
sionate faith the dignity the individual and the impor- 
tance human freedom. 


Helge Krog, Meninger (Oslo, 1929), 16. 
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REVIEW 


Catalogue the Icelandic Collection, bequeathed Willard 
Fiske. Additions 1927-42. Compiled Hermanns- 
son. Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 1943. Pp. 


Bibliographical Notes. Hermannsson. Ithaca, New 
York, Cornell University Press, 1942. Pp. 91. Illustrated. 


This new supplement the Catalogue the Fiske Icelandic 
Collection Cornell University most welcome, the earlier 
volumes have long since become indispensable all scholars and 
students the field Icelandic language and literature, and 
related subjects. Here are included additions the Collection 
for the years During this period, according the pref- 
ace, some 5,000 items have been added, bringing the total num- 
ber items the Collection 21,830. 

Hermannsson has this say regarding the selection 
material for the Collection and its extension during the period 
question: 

buying books have during this period followed the same principle 
before, that is, secure many books Icelandic and books other languages 
about Iceland and Icelandic matters our funds allowed. Unfortunately, be- 
cause lack sufficient funds, have had limit our purchases con- 
siderable degree. Book production has increased and prices have gone while 
our income has decreased. Besides, since the war started has been difficult 
obtain books from Europe. Consequently will found that there are not 
few gaps our additions which need filled order keep the collection 
date, but hope able buy much what lacking importance, 
when opportunity arises. The additions here recorded consist almost exclusively 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals printed during the last fifteen years. Very 
few items earlier dates have been acquired, the principal one among these 


being Peder Palladius’ Catechismus 1576, which the only known copy 


indeed most regrettable that circumstances have not 
made possible keep the Collection abreast the literary 
production Iceland and other writings the Icelandic field, 
and all interested share Hermannsson’s hope remedying the 
situation the near future. Nevertheless, this supplement gives 
clear picture the rich and varied literary activity Iceland 
well scholarship the realm Icelandic studies during 
the past decade and half. the latter field the Icelanders 
themselves are making noteworthy contributions through the 
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excellent editions the old literature published the Old 
Icelandic Text Society (Hid [slenzka Fornritafélag) and through 
the series monographs fredi) Icelandic literature, 
language, and history appearing under the auspices the 
Philosophical Faculty the University Iceland. 

Special attention should also called Ejnar Munksgaard’s 
facsimile editions Icelandic mediaeval manuscripts (Corpus 
codicum Islandicorum medii aevi) and his facsimile editions 
early books printed Iceland (Monumenta typographica Islan- 
dica), which are fundamental importance the study 
palaeography and the history printing Iceland. 

The supplement consists two parts, author catalogue, 
pp. 1-255, and specially valuable subject-index, pp. 
Both are prepared with the customary care the compiler and 
bear testimony his wide and thorough knowledge the field. 

This 29th volume the contains three 
articles, the first which deals with “Book Illustration Ice- 
land” and is, therefore, continuation Hermannsson’s exten- 
sive studies illuminated Icelandic manuscripts. 

The awakened interest art Iceland, which dates back 
the turn the century, before long resulted the illustration 
Icelandic books native artists. this phase Icelandic 
art and book-making which the author surveys and evaluates, 
against its historical background, highly informative article, 
enriched number pictures. does not exaggerate when 
its beginnings, and only quarter century old. What has 
been accomplished during that short space time quite 
creditable and promises rather well for the 

There follows very interesting article Titles and Nick- 
names Icelandic Books” from Ari’s down 
the present day. Not least striking the long list Icelandic 
periodicals, some fifty number, which have taken their names 
from Old Norse mythology. This name-giving, Hermannsson 
observes, “shows that the old tradition still remembered and 
even revered the Icelanders our day.” 

The article Translations into although 
not general survey, throws interesting light this significant 
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branch Icelandic literature and envisages future trends that 
field. 

The concluding section the volume consists very valu- 
able additions the bibliographies Icelandic books the 
16th and 17th centuries Vols. and XIV), supple- 
mented index names. 

have noted one misprint, which calls for correction. The 
reference (p. 29) “the twenty-fifth anniversary” the inde- 
pendence Iceland (1938) should, course, the twentieth 
anniversary. 

general appearance both the supplement the Catalogue 
and the are worthy the Cornell University 
Press. 

RICHARD BECK 
University North Dakota 


COMMUNICATION 


The following communication October 23, 1943 has been 
received the Editor Scandinavian Studies. 


Dear Sir: 

the August number Scandinavian Studies (Vol. 17, pp. 259-264) you 
published welcome list addenda and corrigenda Snaebjérn 
Primer Modern Icelandic, list compiled Professor Francis Magoun, 
Jr., Harvard University. Students Icelandic will grateful your 
quarterly and Professor Magoun for this service. 


have myself noticed nine words omitted from Jénsson’s vocabulary and 
also from Professor Magoun’s list. Professor Magoun’s suggestion send- 
ing you list these words. 


aldamét, turn the century 
n., state, condition 
n., fen, slough 
m., archaeologist, antiquarian 
m., scholar, scientist 
klerkur, m., cleric 
marka, vb., mark 
spilla, vb., damage, harm, spoil 
vindur, m., wind 
Yours sincerely, 
Rudolph Duder, 
Memorial University College, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


NOTE 


wish call attention Geir Zoéga, 
jansson: Reykjavik, 1942. This edition Zoéga’s useful little 
dictionary will prove disappointment purchasers who expect 
revised work, for merely reprint (by lithography New 
York) from the plates the (1922) edition. The title pages 
have been set anew, also pp. 97-112 and 625-632 the 
text, the latter vastly more attractive type than the main 

regrettable that after twenty years the publishers could 
not have seen their way general revision, particularly 
difficult task now that Bléndal’s splendid dictionary has 
peared. One would welcome certain cleaning the English 
definitions, which often contain somewhat old-fashioned odd 
terms, and above all the inclusion good many omitted words. 
Here not have especially mind ultra-technical terms 
obvious compounds, but, e.g., least words used such 
Nordal’s monumental menning. word, there today 
more than ever need for Icelandic-English dictionary more 
less par with some the excellent French, German, and 
Spanish dictionaries available English-speaking readers. This 
latest edition Zoéga does not fulfill this requirement. 

Jr. 
Harvard Uriversity 
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OFFICERS THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT SCANDINAVIAN STUDY 


President, Professor Carl Dahlstrém, University 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Vice-President, Professor Norman Willey, University 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Joseph Alexis, University 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


Editor Publications, Professor Sturtevant, University 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 


Editor, Professor Elmquist, University Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Neb. 
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Miss Pauline Farseth, Minneapolis High Schools For one 


Dean Jérgen Thompson, St. Olaf College year 
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Mr. Elmer Larson, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Prof. Paul Nyholm, Dana College, Blair, Neb. 
Prof. Richard Beck, University North Dakota, 
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For two 
years 


For three 
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FOR THE ADVANCEMENT SCANDINAVIAN has for its 
object: the promotion Scandinavian study and instruction America; 
the encouragement original research this country the fields Scan- 
dinavian languages and literatures, and the providing permanent repository 
for the results such research; and the fostering closer relations between 
persons interested Scandinavian studies America and elsewhere. 

Applications for membership should addressed the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Professor Joseph Alexis, 1811 Pershing Road, Lincoln, Nebraska. The annual 
dues are $2.00, which $1.90 for year’s subscription Scandinavian Studies. 

Titles papers read the annual meeting should sent the Secre- 
tary before April possible, copy the manuscript should mailed the 
same time the Editor. 

The annual meetings are held the first Friday and Saturday May. 
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TEACHERS AND LIBRARIANS! 


The Augustana Book Concern Rock Island, Illinois, has been pub- 
lishing Swedish books for years. Our expert Swedish printing 
craftsmen have nation-wide reputation. publish complete line 
textbooks for the study Swedish, and will glad send 
you descriptive circular request. can supply you with any 
book that print. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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